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Male ruffed grouse erect a “ruff” of dark feathers around 
their neck and spread their tail feathers during territory 
and courtship displays. PHOTOGRAPH BY 
TIM FLANIGAN. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


ne of the thrills of working for the Wildlife Commission the past five years has 
Oe the many wonderful and talented people who I have gotten to know. This 
includes my wonderful colleagues who I work with daily, the occasional and regular 
contributors to the magazine and the community of readers and partners. 

Included on this list is Duane Raver, the beloved and talented North Carolina 
wildlife artist whose memoir is included in this issue. Duane shares tales of his career 
at the Wildlife Commission, from his early days as a fisheries biologist to his transi- 
tion to magazine editor to how he became an artist. It’s a fascinating, entertaining 
read about the life of a true gem of a man. 

An old expression warns to never meet your heroes for they will only let you down. I 
am quite certain Duane is a role model to many. However, a chance to chat with 
Duane will be anything but disappointing. He’s as colorful and pleasant as the thou- 
sands of fish he has painted. 

Like so many others, I first met Duane at the State Fair, where he was manning his 
usual spot at the Village of Yesteryear. I was working at the Wildlife Commission’s 
tent selling calendars and magazine subscriptions and chatting to passersby. Duane 
popped by to pick up some calendars that he signs for his customers and I quickly 
introduced myself as the new editor of the magazine. I can’t remember what we dis- 
cussed, but I do recall Duane insisting that the honor was all his as he tried to put me 
at ease with questions about my background and assurances that I was doing a great job. 
While he made me feel special, I am certain he goes out of his way to do the same 
with everyone he greets. 

I offered to help Duane carry the box of calendars to his booth, but he waved me 
off (he was merely 88 years old at this point) and suggested I swing by his booth for 
a visit after my shift ends. I did just that but found a line of fans waiting for a chance to 
meet Duane, so I waved from afar and headed home. 

It would be impossible to fit all of Duane’s story into one magazine article, and in 
fact, there was much more to his story that had to be left out. It is running in full 
on a blog operated by Patrick Cooney, a biologist friend and former colleague of 
Duanes. To read more of Duane’s story, visit thefisheriesblog.com. 
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Fly Trying 

| enjoyed and related to your article about fly 
fishing (“Fly-Trying,” September/October 2020). 
Like Scott Wood’s time at Western Carolina 


University, | was at Brevard College in the mid- 
'70s and half the students went home on week- 
ends and left me and my friends alone at this 
beautiful campus and Pisgah Forest streams. 

| still use my father’s bamboo fly rod and reel 
from the 1950s that he got from Bert Bennett. 
ve tried some of the modern equipment, but 
nostalgia and familiarity win out. 

It's getting harder to find good fishing spots 
around the Raleigh and Fuquay-Varina area as 
all the farms are turning into housing develop- 
ments with no trees or ponds. My grandma's 
farm on West Lake Road used to be full of 
ponds but now sits a high school. | feel sorry 
for this next generation of fishermen trying to 
find good local spots. 

| hope to leave this 70-year-old rod and reel 
to my son in hopes that he develops an interest. 


Alex Cunningham 
Fuquay-Varina 


[Thank you for your kind words, Mr. Cuningham, 
and we are glad that you enjoyed the article. 
While the Triangle region has certainly seen a lot 
of development in recent decades, there are still 
many great fishing spots. We're here to help our 
readers find them. Visit ncwildlife.org/fishing to 
find our Fishing Access Map.] 


A Wonderful Issue 


The May/June Wildlife in 
North Carolina issue presented 
a delightful balance of arti- 
cles and photographs por- 
traying outdoor experiences 
in our beautiful state. Where 
else could | learn details about 
our alligator population ina 
habitat partially shared with 
the fascinating and enigmatic 
amphiuma? As interesting as 
the backyard tales of Burt 
Kornegay were, it makes me 
hope we will hear more about 
his adventures in our wilderness. All beautifully 
wrapped up by poignant memories of a child- 
hood creek evoked by Jim Wilson. Thank you. 


Jonathan Maxwell 
Greensboro 


Take Ticks Seriously 


Thank you for the very informative response 
from Dr. Ross Boyce in Letters From Readers, 
“The Wildlife We Fear,” July/August 2020. In 
my immediate family alone, my wife was 
diagnosed with Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
11 years ago; my sister with Lyme disease seven 
years ago and my brother with ehrlichiosis last 
year. Both my sister and my wife have suffered 
enduring debilitating effects from these tick- 
borne diseases. In my brother's case, however, 
he was critically ill and hospitalized before the 
medical staff finally identified ehrlichiosis with 
subsequent treatment, and only then did he 
recover. Fear does not keep us from nature, but 
we are all now extremely cautious. 


Robert Rehder, Sr. 
Wilmington 


Wildlife For All 


This letter is an unsolicited response to the 
direction of Wildlife in North Carolina magazine. 
| enjoy the information, photographs and arti- 
cles that have been published in the past. My 
generation was raised on the importance of 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


hunting, fishing, game conservation and good 
land stewardship. My children and grandchildren 
have distinctively different views of harvesting 
wild game and that decision is their privilege 
and choice. The common virtue or family con- 
nection for all generations, as observed in our 
family, is the appreciation for improving our 
outdoor environment while protecting our 
wildlife and fisheries in North Carolina. 

In my opinion, Wildlife in North Carolina is 
the connection for all generations to learn and 
applaud the diversity our state has to offer. 
This same connection is much greater than 
the political positioning as practiced by many 
activist organizations. Experiencing some form 
of outdoor activity for any and all generations 
are not only educational but serve as a measur- 
able investment for North Carolina’s future. 

Having four generations of our family 
residing in North Carolina, there is the newest 
copy of Wildlife in North Carolina magazine 
available in each of our homes. Thank you for 
your work to make this magazine significant 
and noteworthy. 

Scott L. Salley 
Mint Hill 


Striped Bass Success 


In early May, | was fortunate to fish for striped 
bass on the Roanoke below the Weldon bridge. 
Great fun and heartwarming to witness the 
recovery of the striped bass fishery. Having seen 
the river and fishery at their worst, | understand 
the meaning of vigilance; nevertheless, BRAVO 
to all of who have contributed to this success. 


Tommy Fondren 
Durham 


Awaiting Raver 

Let me just say that | am looking forward to 
the November/December issue and your profile 
of Mr. Raver. Myself as well as many family mem- 
bers and friends own pieces of his artwork. We 
always look forward to a brief visit with him at 
the State Fair. He is truly a North Carolina treasure! 


Al Lectchworth 
Wilson 


Letters should be Sent via e-mail t0)letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 
and Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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In Search of 


The ‘king of game birds can be an elusive quarry 


upland bird hunting in North Carolina, I joined photographer Thomas Harvey on a grouse 
hunt with veteran upland guide Stephen Faust of Union Grove. We had spent the morning 
traipsing up and down the pitched terrain of Pisgah National Forest following two experienced 


IE not sure my truck ever looked more welcoming. In order to expand my knowledge of 


grouse dogs to no avail. Lunch awaited at the dirt parking area and we—at least Harvey and I— 
were ready to sit for a while. 

But that’s why it’s called hunting and not killing. And it was worth every minute picking the 
brain of Faust as we followed his two Gordon setters, Arlo and Del, through isolated coverts 
interspersed in the mature hardwood forest looking for what Faust and others have called the 
king of game birds. 

Archibald Rutledge has long been recognized as one of the best outdoor writers of any generation. 
Poet Laureate of South Carolina for 33 years, Rutledge authored more than 50 books, predomi- 
nantly about hunting and life experiences in South Carolina, from the 1930s through the 1950s. 

“I feel certain that a lot of the boys feel just as I do about a grouse,” Rutledge wrote in the 
March 1941 issue of Outdoor Life. “When all is-said and done, there is no other bird in all the 
world that has his equal in that perfect combination of beauty, speed, wild woodcraft and a cer- 
tain patrician elegance. If Helen of Troy had been a bird, she would have been a grouse.” 


written by Mike Zlotnicki 
photographed by Thomas Harvey 
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An Up and Down Experience 


Our late-February morning started out in the park- 
ing lot of a Brevard hotel. We met Faust and made 
a short drive to an area where he had first hunted 
as a student at Brevard College. Unfortunately, the 
gates were closed about three-quarters of a mile 
from his usual parking spot, adding to the walk. 
Up ahead on the logging road, Arlo, a 2-year-old 
Slovakian import, and Del, 8, a dog from his own 
Stoneybrook kennel line, quartered back and forth, 


“There’s only one way to get to the top of the mountain: climb 
and walk. So you're putting in the physical stress and looking 


for a wary, hard-to-find bird.” 


their collar bells ringing to reveal their movement. 
As we walked, I asked Faust, who guides for grouse 
and woodcock from Minnesota to North Carolina 
to Louisiana, about what makes grouse special. 

“Because he is the smartest, most challenging 
bird out there. They’re jumpy, they’re edgy, they 
flush at the first sign of danger,” Faust said, add- 
ing that they’re also one of the most physically 
demanding animals to hunt. “There’s only one 
way to get to the top of the mountain: climb and 
walk. So yow’re putting in the physical stress and 
looking for a wary, hard-to-find bird.” 

Faust said that getting started hunting grouse is 
fairly simple. Just look for a gated forest road and 
walk through the gate. “Just put your boots on the 
ground and walk it,” he said. “Once you get in 
there, look for a successional habitat [or young 
forest], 1,500 vertical stems per acre is optimum.” 

Faust, like so many others, pointed to a healthy 
forest as being critical for grouse and other animals 
(a statement supported by N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission biologists). If he had a magic wand, 
what would he do? “Well, I don’t want to go through 
and cut them all, but we definitely need to increase 
our percentage of early successional habitat,” he 
said, noting the lack of young forest coinciding 
with fewer grouse and other birds. 

At 11:15, Del snapped into a point in a thicket 
next to a fallow field. It turned out to be a hen 
woodcock sitting on a clutch of four eggs. Faust 
carefully heeled the dog away so as to not disturb 
the hen. 

We started the morning at 1,500 feet of eleva- 
tion and walked up to almost 4,000 feet and back 
down for a total of almost 9 miles and 20,000 
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steps. Back at the parking area, Faust watered and 
kenneled his dogs. Harvey soaked his sore feet in 
a nearby stream for a moment. I plopped down in 
a folding chair as Faust then broke out lunch from 
his wife’s restaurant, Sub Express in Statesville. I 
asked him about what defines a good day and his 
best day afield in North Carolina. A good day, he 
said, is four or five flushes. His best day was 16 
flushes in one afternoon not far from where we 
were sitting. He had one piece of advice for those 
wanting better hunting: join organizations that 
support your sport. 

“For grouse, its the Ruffed Grouse Society,” Faust 
said. “Its a conservation organization basing habi- 
tat management through sound scientific research 
and the creation of upland habitat, a mosaic of 
habitats, not just all early successional. Ruffed 
grouse need to have a little bit of a different stage 
of everything. It benefits grouse, woodcock, song- 
birds, neo-tropical songbirds, the golden-winged 
warbler being one of the most prominent that 
they have discovered that really needs that early 
successional habitat.” 


An Iconic Bird 


The ruffed grouse is North America’s most widely 
distributed upland game bird and North Carolina’s 
only grouse species. Ruffed grouse are found 
throughout most of Canada, much of the eastern 
United States and portions of the Rocky Mountains 
in the West. In North Carolina, ruffed grouse are 
found in the western part of the state. The south- 
ern Appalachians are near the southern edge of 
the grouse’s range, which makes the conservation 
of the species in North Carolina more challenging 
and their survival more tenuous. 

Ruffed grouse are medium-sized birds—roughly 
the size of a crow—with dark bars and spotted 
plumage that camouflages them in their preferred 
habitat of young forests. Ruffed grouse can be 
found in many different forest types, although 
deciduous or mixed forest types with scattered 
clearings are preferred. They also live along for- 
ested streams and in areas growing back from 
burning or logging. 

Ruffed grouse have a couple of different color 
morphs. Gray-phase birds predominate in Canada 
and northern U.S. states where snow covers the 
ground for most of the winter. Red-phase birds 
are found in North Carolina and throughout the 
southern portion of their range, where their chest- 
nut and umber hues offer the perfect camouflage 
for an oak-hickory forest. Their light, barred 


FALL OUTDOOR GUIDE CORRECTION 
Due to a printing error, the 2020-2021 Bear Seasons 
Map on page 34 of the Fall Guide included an error. 
The map legend color for Camden, Chowan and 
Pasquotank counties was incorrect. The correct ver- 
sion is printed on an insert on page 39 of this issue. 
We regret the error. 
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Bear Hunters: Become a Bear 
Cooperator and receive a free, blaze 
orange hunting hat by submitting the 
premolars from your bear. Call 919- 
707-0050 or visit ncwildlife.org/bear 
for more information, including a video 
on how to remove the premolars. 


Clockwise, from top left: Hunting guide Stephen Faust follows one of his Gordon setters along a 
trail past a rhododendron thicket to some favored grouse coverts in Pisgah National Forest. A hen 
ruffed grouse roosts in a thicket. Grouse thrive in an environment that includes targeted logging 
and prescribed fire. Mature forests are not ideal habitat for them. 
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breast, along with white underside and flanks give 
them a variegated appearance. The tail is barred and 
has a broad, black band near its end. The black ruff 
around their neck gives rise to their name. While 
their plumage makes them difficult to see and find, 
ruffed grouse might be heard when they are “drum- 
ming,” a sound that many liken to an engine trying 
to start. Male grouse drum 
to establish their territory 
and attract a mate. Males 
drum most frequently in 
the morning. 

“Grouse are an iconic 
bird of North Carolina’s 
mountains,” said Chris Kreh, 
the Commission’s upland 
game bird biologist. “They 
can be found throughout the 
mountains, but they are not 
nearly as abundant as they 
used to be. Grouse hunters 
have seen the decline first- 
hand. Biologists have seen 
it too as our spring drum- 
ming surveys have pointed 
to a steady decline over the 
last few decades as well.” 

Kreh said grouse use a 
variety of habitats through- 
out the year to meet their 
needs for food, nesting, 
brood-rearing and protective 
cover, but they rely chiefly 
on young forests. These 
young forests, especially 
hardwood forests that are 
10 to 20 years old, offer a 
tremendous amount of edi- 
ble vegetation, seeds and 
insects. They also provide 
the dense cover that keeps 
grouse safe from predators. 
Kreh said grouse are not 
alone in using these habi- 
tats (nor in their declining 
populations either). There 
are numerous other wildlife 
species, such as golden- 
winged warblers, that are at 
home in young forests. 

“If we don’t act now and 
realize that not all wildlife 
depend on mature forests 
and big trees, then we are 
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going to lose them,” Kreh said. “That's bad news, 
but the good news is that we don’t need a magic 
wand to fix that. Instead, they and a whole suite of 
other species simply need more young forest. It 
takes hard work, but not magic. A steady supply 
of young forest, created by taking some thought- 
ful steps to use controlled burns and timber har- 
vest, would do wonders for ruffed grouse and a 
whole suite of other species.” 

So, if grouse are in such a serious decline, 
should we still be hunting them? Kreh said that 
hunting with current regulations is appropriate 
and sustainable. 

“Harvest is well below the level that would be 
‘additive’ or harmful to the population,” he said. 
“Research has shown very clearly that hunting is 
‘compensatory.” He explained that there is only 
enough food, cover and space for a certain number 
of grouse to survive year-round. Our hunting reg- 
ulations—season length, timing, bag limit—pro- 
vide a safeguard to ensure that the birds killed by 
hunters are simply compensating for all the other 
types of mortality that will bring the population in 
line with what the habitat can support. As the num- 
ber of birds harvested goes up, the number of birds 
lost to other types of mortality compensates by going 
down. “So not only is hunting grouse sustainable,” 
Kreh said, “but I'd argue that it is highly desirable. 
Few people love grouse as much as a grouse hunter. 
And since human nature is to protect what we 
love, grouse hunters are the grouse’s best friend.” 


0» 


Habitat Matters 


Mike Neiduski moved to Burlington about three 
years ago after living in Wisconsin. He was recently 
hired as director of regional development in the 
Southeast for the Ruffed Grouse Society and 
American Woodcock Society. He said having more 
young forest habitat is critical to maintaining a 
healthy population of not only grouse but a vari- 
ety of other species, from the golden-winged war- 
bler to the Appalachian cottontail. 

“This is the turning point for ruffed grouse in 
the southern Appalachians,” Neiduski said. “We 
put in the effort and support to look back years 
from now at a job well done, or we look back at 
a landscape no longer inhabited by a signature 
native species.” 

Neiduski said grouse hunting in North Caro- 
lina is vastly different than in the upper-Midwest. 
Hunters there are blessed by the ease of walking 
on flat terrain, and grouse are fortunate to have an 
abundance of early successional habitat. 


Neiduski has hunted wild birds in over a dozen 
states and he said nothing holds a candle to the dif- 
ficulty of a western North Carolina grouse hunt. 
Finding the right cover, where forest restoration, fire 
or logging has occurred in the last 20 years, is also 
a key to success. For equipment, he said keep it 
simple: a good dog, shotgun, and a vest/backpack 
for carrying water, lunch and compass. Good boots 
help too. He said it can certainly get more compli- 
cated than that, but “it’s all bells and whistles after 
the essentials.” 

“Grouse in western North Carolina are typically 
found above 2,500 feet,” Neiduski said. “For me, 
grouse hunting here is an adventure experience. 
It's taking advantage of the opportunity and chas- 
ing possibility. Moving a few birds in western North 
Carolina is a banner day, whereas moving a hand- 
ful in the northern states would be a disappoint- 
ment. Here in North Carolina, our expectations are 
more measured, and because of this, success— 
be it seeing, hearing or killing a bird—is arguably 
much more sweet.” 

That pretty much describes upland hunting in 
North Carolina, be it grouse, quail or woodcock. 
Contacts may not be as frequent as in some states, 
and there are certainly huntable populations, but the 


joy is in the journey, not the destination. Being able 
to follow schooled pointers of any breed, share that 
time with like-minded companions and enjoy the 
outdoors is reward aplenty. With my oldest daugh- 


“For me, grouse hunting here is an adventure experience. 


It’s taking advantage of the opportunity and chasing possibility.” 


ter at Appalachian State, I have a built-in reason to 
head west and visit. She also loves to hunt over our 
shorthairs, whether we pull a trigger or not. 

Rutledge wrote this for Field & Stream in 1933 
and I think it still rings true. 

“In this part of the country grouse are always 
scarce, always very wild. If in a day’s tramp I rouse 
half a dozen, I have done well; and if I get a couple 
of shots, a lucky boy I am. Never have I killed the 
season's limit; and I am just as well satisfied not to 
have done so.” 


Mike Zlotnichi is the associate editor for Wildlife in 
North Carolina. He can be contacted at mike.zlotnicki 
@ncwildlife.org. 


TM ELANIGAN 


Left: Grouse terrain can be challenging, especially for those used to “flatland” upland hunting. 


Right: Male grouse will often rapidly beat their wings to “drum” on a chosen log to establish terri- 


tory or attract mates. The drumming sound can be heard for a quarter-mile or more. 
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Nort, Carolina's beloved wildlife artist chronicles his life among the fishes 


written by Duane Raver 
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ewton, Iowa has at least two distinctions: It is the town where Maytag 
Washing Machine Co. got its start and itis where I was born. My mother 


used to say that my birth was about two weeks after Lindberg landed 


vr 


the Spirit of St. Louis in Paris. So, you historians can calculate how old lam now. 


I really don’t remember the first fish I caught, 
maybe a bluegill or a pumpkinseed sunfish from 
an lowa creek or farm pond when I was 6 or so 
years old. Flash forward 80-plus years to my final 
fish, likely a crappie from a pond near our John- 
ston County home. If you can stand it, here is an 
accounting of some of the years in between. 

Fish and fishing have always come naturally for 
me, with parents and friends from my early years 
showing me angling skills, from my first 
cane pole to a long-used 1948 split bam- 
boo fly-rod and a 21st birthday present 
Pflueger Supreme casting reel. 

The first urges to draw and paint fish 
are lost in my hazy recollections, but 
dates of 1940 are penciled on many of 
my attempts at picturing fresh-caught 
fish flopped on the kitchen table. Even 
in those early days of trying to develop 
drawing and painting techniques by 
observing skilled artists of the day, it 
was pretty much trial and error for me 
(and still is!). 

I could list a dozen or more artists 


Top-notch folks include Florida’s Wallace Hughes 
and Diane Peebles, National Geographics Walter 
Weber, Pennsylvania’s Ned Smith and, currently 
on top of the list, Joe Tomelleri, whom no one 
will surpass. 

Then soon came the decision of college or art 
school. It was evident early on that the Good Lord 
had given me a measure of artistic ability, but the 
pull of fishery biology at nearby Lowa State College 


Left: Many years ago, Raleigh News & Observer cartoonist Dwane Powell shared a 
small art exhibit with Duane Raver and a few other artists in a bank one Sunday 
afternoon. As Raver and Powell were at work on a drawing or painting, Powell 
was actually creating this pen and ink “cartoon” of Raver working on a fictitious 
drawing board. Above: Raver (center) and two fishing buddies display the 
results of a successful fishing trip. 


of those 1940s and 1950s who I 
admired, but few were “fish special- 
ists.” Then the name of an Iowa artist, 
Maynard Reece, caught my eye. My 
worn copy of Iowa Fish and Fishing 
dated 1951, (which I regret that May- 
nard never signed) with his lovely fish 
art, was a real inspiration for me. (now University) won out. Still, there was time 
Over the years, many excellent fish illustrators for drawing and painting on a “self-taught” basis. 
(and some not so good) have come and gone. _‘— My first “sale” of artwork was a whopping $5 
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for a sketch I did for Fin and Feather 
News of Lufkin, Texas. 

While in college I spent two summers as 
an assistant fishery biologist with the lowa 
Conservation Commission at Spirit Lake, 
lowa. This hands-on experience of netting 
and handling fish would prove valuable. And 
on weekend afternoons I took the oppor- 
tunity of sketching various local fish at the 
hatcherys large aquarium. I still have some of 
those stained drawings and paintings dated 
“Spirit Lake 1944.” 

Those summers were not without a cou- 
ple of “adventures,” including 
a particularly foolish one. Four 
of us (yes, wearing hip boots) 
set out in the little wooden 
johnboat with its struggling 
5-horsepower Johnson out- 
board. The wind came up and 
swamped our craft in the mid- 
dle of Lost Island Lake, lead- 
ing to a close call swimming 
with water-filled hip boots toa 
nearby boat. “How deep was 
the water?” my rescuer asked. 

“I didn’t go down to find out,” 
| replied in a panting voice. 

Now what? A degree in 
fishery biology, but no job prospects. I 
changed course and enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in, of all things, 
“Museum Technics!” Actually, the lowa 
folks were more interested in what they 
had learned of my fledgling art ability and 
they needed designers for their exhibit 
backgrounds. 

Fate stepped in. The car was packed when 
I got a phone call from an Iowa State class- 
mate. He was leaving his job as a fishery 
biologist with the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission and he wondered if 
I would like it. “But they don’t know a thing 
about me,” I tried to tell him. “Oh, they 
know that you were a student of Dr. Ken 
Carlander, and that’s enough for them,” he 
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said. Talk about being associated with the 

right people at the right time! I had less than 
a week to arrive on the job since my class- 
mate was leaving February 5, 1950. 


A NEW HOME 

Let's see now. Raleigh is where I want to end 
up. No interstates, some late winter high 
water on the roads, a road map at best. The 
pearl gray ’48 Ford better not fail me now. 
And it didn’t. On Feb. 5 or so, I drove into 
downtown Raleigh past a guy mowing grass at 
the First Baptist Church with an antique push 


‘Lets see now. Kaleigh is where L want 
fo end up. No ie coe Le 
high water on the roads, a redd imap at 
Lest The pearl gray YS Ford Letter nof 


fail me how. And it didn ie . 


mower. Mowing the grass? After near-zero 
lowa weather? The promised land indeed! 

I met my new boss, J. Harry Cornell, Fish 
Division chief. He had been on the joba 
couple of weeks. Actually, the Commission 
had been in existence only two or three 
years. Clyde Patton, executive director, had 
preceded us by a year or two. 

Now what do we do? A former college 
professor, a green fishery biologist, an infant 
organization that some folks liked and some 
didn’t. What had I gotten myself into? Just 
try to appear like I knew more than I did and 
hope for the best. 

I was shown my desk in the basement of 
the State Education Building. I sat beside a 
fair-haired lad who looked as if he was right 


Duane Raver doesn’t just enjoy painting 
fish, he likes catching them too. Former 
N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 


photographer Jack Dermid captured this | 


image of Duane Raver trying his luck on 
a mountain stream around 1958. 


out of high school. And on the other side was 
a few-words guy who looked all business. 
The lad turned out to be Garland Avent (yes, 
the future dad of expert gardener, Tony 
Avent). The laid-back fellow was Dave 
Nolan, Commission engineer. 

We all struck it off just fine. They both 
accepted the Yankee quickly. Garland shuf- 
fled papers and Dave looked after the Com- 
mission’s fish hatcheries and an obsolete 
game farm, and so forth. And me? I was 
handed a box full of a hundred or so fish 
scale envelopes. I was to read the dried scales 

and determine the age of the 


fish that they came from. Some- © 


how my experience with age 
and growth of fish had preceded 
me from Iowa State. 

Mistake number one: 
“Where is the fish scale projec- 
tor?” I inquired. “The what?” 
was the reply. Fortunately, an 
adequate binocular microscope 
served quite well, and I set to 
work. So far so good, I thought. 
Days later Harry handed mea 
list of a dozen lakes and reser- 
voirs that had not been sur- 
veyed or studied recently, or 
probably ever. I was told to go to N.C. State 
and pick out three of their best wildlife stu- 
dents to join me on the surveys. Harry said 
that Dr. Fred Barkalow would help with this 
selection. They would be my “crew” for the 
formidable summer task. 

F Eugene Hester, Don Baker and Frank 
Richardson were selected. Little did we 
know what awaited us. I did what I could 
to locate gear we might need: a 12-foot 
Alumacraft boat (it looked like it hadn’t been 
used in years), a 10-horsepower Mercury 
outboard (would it even start?), a few usable 
nets and a musty old Higgins camper that 
would be the crew's sleeping quarters (while 
I slept in nearby hotels!). Yet with all these 
uncertainties, I heard few grumblings. They 
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all worked out well and all went on to big- 
ger and better careers—in spite of their 
“first boss.” 

The following spring, construction of 
farm ponds were happening statewide. 
Almost each one came with various fish 
management problems. Although the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service took care of the 
construction of these ponds, it was the 
Commission's responsibility to assist with 
pond management. 

We soon hired a couple of biologists 
and eventually went to the present system 
of nine wildlife districts, each with its own 
personnel. We were blessed with a bunch 
of good biologists in those early Fish Divi- 
sion days. Some had to handle everything 
from temperamental trout problems to farm 
ponds to experimental reservoir trials as 
they came along. 

Some projects required new thinking and 
procedures. We knew of the Weldon fish 
hatchery that had been used by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service for years to produce 
striped bass fry. The Roanoke River at the 
hatchery’s doorstep had spawning runs of 


“rockfish” as the sea-run striped bass were 
known locally. 

It was late winter, and the Roanoke would 
soon be filled with spawning sea-run stripers. 
Time to check out Weldon hatchery. I met 
John Asbill of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service at the hatchery one early spring day 
to look over the aging wooden structure. We 
opened the creaking door and I noticed that 
the floorboards had an inch or so space 
between each of them. 


“What is with these spaces?” I asked John. 


“Oh, that’s to let the water out,” was his 
reply. “What water?” I thought. 

John pointed over to one wall. There 
were two highwater marks a couple of feet 
from the floor. “That one was from the 
spring of 1939 and the higher one from 
1943,” John said. To let the water out! 
Remember, Kerr Reservoir was being fin- 
ished and yet to harness the Roanoke Riv- 
er’s spring floods that often swamped the 
helpless hatchery. 

We weren't looking forward to any high- 
water prospects, but we fixed things up a 
bit and proceeded with hatchery operations. 


We had a lot to learn in a hurry. We found 
20 or so large, tall hatching jars and lined 
them up on sturdy platforms. Weldon city 
water was piped into a large elevated tank 
outside the building. Unfortunately, the 
float valve stuck now and then, letting the 
overflow cascade before we could shut it 
off. It woke me up several times the next 
month or so. 

“Ripe” eggs and milt to fertilize the eggs 
came from local, hardy fishermen who ven- 
tured out onto the Roanoke, spotting “rock- 
fish fights,” gatherings of large female strip- 
ers, and eager much-smaller male fish in 
their spawning rituals. 

The fishermen positioned their boats near 
the “fights” and used large, long-handled dip 
nets to capture the amorous fish. With any 
luck, the fishermen would bring us a 15- to 
30-pound female and a couple of the much- 
smaller “bucks.” This happened at all hours 
of the night at the height of the spawning 
season. Little sleep did we get. 

A big fish yielded thousands of eggs that 
were extracted from the fish and fertilized. 
The Commission paid the successful 
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IN NORTH CAROLINA 
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DUANE RAVER, JR. is one of the 
nation’s most recognizable names in | 
the field of wildlife art; and for nearly 
20 years, he has also been the pri- 
mary reason for the very existence of 
WILDLIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA 

Beginning in July, Duane will re- 
tire as editor of this magazine to pur- | 
sue a career as a full-time free-lance 


wildlife artist. Duane’s association 
with the North Carolina Wildlife Re 
sources Commission goes all the way 
back to 1950 when he was first hired 
as a fisheries biologist, a position he 
held until 1960 when he became | 
Managing Editor of WILDLIFE. In | 
1973, he was named Editor, but those 
of us who have worked with him 
over the years know that this hardly | 
tells the whole story 

Indeed, for many years, Duane vir 
tually put this magazine together 
from start to finish single-handedly 
and it is a tribute to his success that 
WILDLIFE has attracted a growing 
following over the years until it is 
now considered one of the top state | 
wildlife publications in the country 

“A few months after | came on the 
job back in February of 1950,’ Duane 


Duane Raver continued painting fish from his studio (top) after retiring 
from the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission in 1979 (bottom right). 
This 1972 issue of Wildlife in North Carolina (bottom left) features one 
of the many covers Raver painted for the magazine. 
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fisherman so much per estimated number of 
eggs. And he still took the fresh fish home. 
One dawn morning I emerged from the 
hatchery’s tiny “bedroom” to look over the 
jars full of swirling eggs. I must have blinked 
when I saw, not glassy live eggs, but tapioca- 
white dead eggs. That night, Weldon’s water 
department had added a water purification 
chemical to the water supply. Every egg in 
the row of jars, dead! Better luck from now 
on. And it generally was quite successful with 
tiny striped bass fry stocked in 
suitable North Carolina lakes 
and reservoirs. 


PAINTING OUT- 

SIDE THE LINES 

In the meantime, quite early 

in my Fish Division career, 

“they” discovered that I had 

some wildlife art abilities. How 

about doing a cover painting 

for Wildlife in North Carolina? 

It was in the early 1950s (you 

may still have an ancient copy 

of the magazine), and I think 

it was a jumping bass or a 

walleye. This opened a bit of a door. How 

about another painting—maybe an article or 

two on fish or fishing? The door opened 

wider and led to a hundred or so cover 

paintings, assorted fish book and poster illus- 

trations, and the obvious consideration of 

my switching from the Fish Division to 

what was then the Education Division. 
The transfer was made in 1960. The Edu- 

cation Division staff was rather limited so we 

all had to wear several hats, but the then- 

monthly magazine became pretty much my 

design and layout (no computers or graphic 

electronics to punch). Jim Dean came aboard 

and then David Williams. What outstanding 

contributions they made to the magazine 

and our program. And a big relief to me. 
Twenty years went by swiftly. Time to 

leave things in good hands and fade away? 


4 


Freelance wildlife artwork beckoned and in 
June 1978 | parted ways with the agency 
that had done so much for me. Really, I just 
switched jobs—again. | was, and still am, 
grateful for opportunities to help with art- 
work from time to time for the Commission. 
Years before “retirement,” I had watched 
a lady artist with the N.C. State Fair Village 
of Yesteryear work her magic in the old, 
drafty building near the new, round Hols- 
houser building. I thought maybe I could do 


L am fortunate to be able to work at 
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painted oh paper, wood, fabric And 
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something similar someday. In the summer 
of 1978, Village Director Mary Cornwell 
brought a quick surprise. “Come on to the 
Village in October,” she commanded. You 


did not argue with Miss Mary. I really hadn't 


prepared much art for display, but I went 
that first year, “demonstrated” painting 
odds and ends during the week-long fair. 
It turned into 36 years of 12-hour days at 
the Village. 

Then, out of the blue, Chuck Manooch 
(Dr. Manooch, please) came to me with 
an offer to illustrate a fish book he was 
considering writing—only if | would do 
the 150 saltwater and freshwater fish 
paintings. Why not? No time limit, but I 
began the work very soon after we made 
the deal. Wayne Starnes, then with the 
Museum of Natural Sciences, furnished 


countless preserved fish specimens and 
I dug out my old field sketches. Publica- 
tion date was scheduled for spring of 
1984. The book did so well that we did 
three printings. The completed illustra- 
tions have been, and still are, used in 
many places. I am so glad that I said yes 
to Chuck. 

Such detailed art projects are pretty 
much out of my reach now. The time has 
come to seriously examine my brush- 
work. It never has completely 
satisfied me over the years and 
the brushes are now cooperat- 
ing less and less. I have moved 
my studio out of our daughter 
Diane's taxidermy shop and set 
up a much smaller version in a 
room in our nearby Johnston 
County home. 

I am fortunate to be able to 
work at all at 93 years old. How 
many fish scales and bird feath- 
ers have I painted on paper, 
wood, fabric and canvas since 
those first attempts? But as 
Lunette Barber, a longtime edu- 
cator with the Commission, said many 
times in her declining years, “You can’t win 
against Father Time and Mother Nature.” 

Now my hand-crafted fly-rod, a gift 
from a friend many years ago, stands ina 
safe corner of our garage wistfully waiting 
for one more cast and one more tugging 
fish. | have my family and generations of 
friends to thank for their encouragement 
over these many years. Not all of these 
years have been as productive as I should 
have made them. So just remember: Old 
fish biologists never die, they just smell 
that way. © 


Though Duane Raver has been threatening 
to hang up his brushes for several years, 
he continues to create artwork in his home 
studio in Garner. 
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WITH BEAGLES IN DUPLIN COUNTY 


errial White inched through the sweetgum saplings. His battle-scarred boots shuffled 

through the interwoven barrier of briers and vines first, followed by knees and thighs 

protected by brier-proof pants. Despite the difficulty of progress, he made little noise. 
He did not want to alarm the rabbit that might be slipping his way. 

Finding a narrow opening, he waited with his shotgun halfway to his shoulder. The 
beagles were approaching. He could hear their bawling and their wagging tails rattling 
the bushes. However, the brush was so dense he could see neither hide nor hair of the 
diminutive hounds. 
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A pack of hounds and a pack of hunters 
descend upon the lowlands of Duplin 
County in search of marsh rabbits, also 
known as bluetails. 
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Members of the Horsemen Hunting 
Club have the club's name and various 
mottos embroidered on their caps and 
hunting coats. Members and guests for 
this trip include (left to right) Donnell 
Picket, Bernard Bullock, Josh Barber, Jack 
Barber, Phillip Barber, Case Barber, Terrial 
White and Giovanni Brizula. 


Suddenly, a rabbit appeared. White quickly dispatched it and 
hurried to where it lay. An instant before the beagles arrived, he 
hoisted a rabbit, shoulder-high, shouting repeatedly, “Dead Rabbit! 
Dead Rabbit! Hey-Yuh! Hey-Yuh!” Several dogs leaped up, growl- 
ing and snapping at it. 

“Whether you hit the rabbit or not, you had better get to the spot 
where you shot before the dogs,” Terrial said. “If the rabbit falls flat 
or skids into the brush, you aren't going to know you hit it. If the 
beagles find the rabbit before you do, there won't be enough of it 
to take home.” 

In the denseness of a Duplin County lowland, hitting a running 
rabbit is always a crapshoot. Often as not, the rabbit is moving so fast 
that the hunter cannot even get off a shot. A side bet to the gamble is 
what species of rabbit the shot may have bagged. It could be a cotton- 
tail, or more likely, a bluetail, like the one Terrial was holding. 

“Most of the rabbits we get now are marsh rabbits,” he said. “The 
percentage has increased because we have more bottomlands to 
hunt than fields.” 

“We” is the Horsemen Hunting Club. Along with the club’s name, 
their motto, “Strictly Rabbits,” is embroidered on brier-abraded, 
sun-faded caps and hunting coats of steadfast club members. 

The club began about 30 years ago, when five rabbit hunters who 
began hunting family farms near Chinquapin became known as the 
5 Horsemen. Over ensuing seasons, one original member, James 
“Slick” Vines, passed away. The remaining four original members are 
President Roland Boney, Secretary-Treasurer Terrial White, Belton 
Herring and Donald Ray Carroll. Since then, others have joined, 
so the number 5 no longer applies. 


/] 


Many members and guests hunt a weekend or two each season. 
Others, like Terrial, hunt several days each week. It once was not 
unusual to have 30 hunters show up on a Saturday morning with 
five or six beagle packs totaling more than 50 “head” of dogs. A 
Saturday hunt these days typically hosts a dozen hunters and 30 
beagles. This hunt, on Friday, January 10, 2020, began with eight 
hunters and two packs totaling 15 beagles. 

“We welcome kids, anytime,” Terrial said. “But kids today always 
seem to have something else to do. When I was a kid, all we did was 
hunt rabbits. There weren't many deer. Now, deer hunting is one of 
the main problems. A lot of people hunt deer and deer hunters don’t 
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if the rabbit falls flat or skids into the brush, you avent 
ging lo know yow hid il If the beagles find The rabbi 
before yow do, there wont be enough of to take home. 


want us hunting rabbits on their property until after deer season. 
Beagles running rabbits might hurt their deer hunting luck.” 


The hunters let loose their beagles on Philip Barber’s deer hunting 
lease near Wallace. Barber’s sons, Josh, 17, Jack, 16, and Case, 
14, were along. The other adult hunters were Donnell Picket, 
Bernard Bullock and Giovanni Brizula. Terrial 
and Donnell brought their beagles. 

“We used to stomp up rabbits when I was 
young, but I’ve only hunted them with dogs a 
couple of times,” Philip said. “I saw Terrial one 
day and we decided to put a hunt together and 
bring my kids along.” 

The hunt took place in bottomland cover, 
where beaver-cut saplings poked up in and near 
shallow water. The area had been flooded by Hurricane Florence 
two autumns prior, leaving a water mark higher than a hunter's 
head on the trees. Below that line, most of the brush, vines and 
grasses were dun-colored, indicating they were dead or dormant. 
The adverse impact of the lack of greenery on the rabbit popula- 
tion was soon evident. Jumping the first rabbit took more than an 
hour. The beagles burst into song for a few minutes accompanied 
by the booming of two shotguns. Shouts of “Did you get him?” 
were answered by the howling beagles rather than successful 
hunters. They continued onward until they fell silent when they 
lost the scent. 
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“I shot at a rabbit that was sneaking away from the commotion,” 
Giovanni said. “The dogs did not seem to be running it, but I missed 
it twice. The cover was so thick, I couldn’t get an open shot.” 

“I shot at one that was going 100 miles an hour!” Bernard 
exclaimed. “He went under a root and through a hole in a tree. I 
missed three times when he came out on the other side.” 

Due to the time lag between Giovanni’ and Bernard's shooting the 
hunters speculated as to whether they had missed the same rabbit. 
Giovanni fired first and the beagles may have picked up its trail after 
he missed it. Both hunters said they had shot at a marsh rabbit. 
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While hunters of the uplands in the Piedmont and Mountains are 
familiar with the habits and appearance of cottontail rabbits, marsh 
rabbits are completely different animals. Beagles that have never 
coursed them can have difficulty sorting out their trails. There are 
three native species of rabbits in North Carolina. While the Eastern 
cottontail (Sylvilagus floridanus) is found throughout the state and 
the Appalachian cottontail (S. obscurus) is restricted to the moun- 
tains of western North Carolina, the marsh rabbit (S. palustris) is 
found typically in or near wet habitats in the eastern part of the state. 
Marsh rabbits differ from many other rabbit species in that they lead 
semiaquatic lives and are excellent swimmers. 

Cottontails are critters of upland fields and thickets. White tails 
flagging during their bounding runs give them their name. In con- 
trast, most hunters who pursue marsh rabbits call them bluetails. 
When they run, their darker tails are invisible. In the jargon of the 
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Loose the hounds! Donnell Picket drops 
the tailgate as his pack of beagles spill 
out of the dog box. Right: The three sub- 
species of cottontail rabbits found in 
North Carolina. 


68% 


Horsemen Hunting Club, the “r 
another nickname, “mash” rabbits. 

Their escape mode is more secretive than that of a cottontail. 
With their tail held low, they slink through thick cover. Some- 
times all that alerts a hunter that they are approaching ahead of 
the beagles are vibrating switch canes as the rabbit brushes against 
them. That is not to say that they cannot run flat-out, leaving smok- 
ing empty shotgun hulls and nothing to show for the shooting in 
their wake. When they are zigzagging through a thicket with the 
dogs hot on their heels, veering every which-way to miss fur-ripping 
devil's club, their darker brown color makes them look more like 
a fumbled football than a cottontail with its hopping run, light tan 
fur and flipping powderpuff tail. 

Since marsh rabbits inhabit flood-prone lowlands, it’s not surpris- 
ing they are excellent swimmers. They can even dive beneath the 
water’ surface to avoid predators, including beagles. Their feet have 
strong, curved toenails, which may aid their survival by allowing 
them to cling to branches in flooded trees and bushes where they 
can feed on twigs and leaves until the water recedes. When pursued 
by beagles, they stick to cover, running in the tight circles of their 
territorial trails. Hunters are forced to claw their way into the bays 


in “marsh” drops, resulting in 
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Top left to bottom: Marsh rabbits gnaw 
the bark of woody vegetation in their low- 
land habitats; hunters look for freshly 
chewed saplings, vines, briers and cane 
before releasing their beagles. Marsh 
rabbit tracks often show prominent toe- 
nail marks. Fresh droppings or “rabbit balls” 
show rabbits are in the area. 


Top: Terrial White (left) shows Case Bar- 
ber the difference between a marsh rab- 
bit and a cottontail rabbit. The marsh 
rabbit White is holding has a blue tail. 
The cottontail Barber is holding has a 
white tail. Bottom: The marsh rabbit foot 
on the left shows more prominent toenails 
than the cottontail foot on the right. 
Opposite: Marsh rabbits are excellent 
NATURE'S WAYS swimmers, so beagles that pursue them 
must be too. 


How Do Marsh Rabbits Digest 
Nearly Indigestible Food? 


See Nature's Ways, page 43. 
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and canebrakes where they can see no farther 
than a few feet, making the rabbits very diffi- 
cult to hit because the shotgun pattern may be 
no bigger than a baseball at such close range. 

“A bluetail doesn’t act like a cottontail,” Terrial 
said. “A cottontail might go into a hole in the 
ground to get away. But I have seen a marsh rabbit 
climb so high up inside a hollow tree I thought 
the beagles treed a squirrel. | have seen marsh 
rabbits swim through stretches of flowing water 
so long I couldn’t believe the beagles could smell 
them. It takes an experienced dog to run them, 
but even the best beagles can lose their trail when the swamps are 
full of water.” 

The frequency of hurricanes in the southern Coastal Plain and 
the resulting high floodwaters have ticked up in recent years. The 
club keeps track of each hunter's bag every season. Whereas the 
club’s marsh rabbit tally had once been even with the number of 
cottontails, now about 70 percent of their bag 
consists of marsh rabbits. The club’s collective 
annual bag used to exceed 500 cottontails, but 
more recently it’s annual take has been 200 to 
300. Hunter numbers have declined and Terrial 
has also observed other changes. 

“I think coyotes prey on cottontails more easily 
than they do on bluetails,” Terrial said. “When we 
started out, there were no coyotes. Another change 
is the type of cover left where we can still hunt. It was mostly 
farmland, which cottontails like best. Lots of those same farms 
have grown up in trees. But the swamps and bays that were 
always too wet for farming are still there and that’s where marsh 
rabbits live.” 

Another result of losing some of their farmland territory is that 
the Horsemen must hopscotch more to find places to hunt. More 
houses, changes in landownership and declining cottontail habitat 
means having to pick up the dogs and drive to another spot two 
or three times in one day. 


THE CHASE IS ON 


Everyone agreed that the flooding from Hurricane Florence put a 
damper on the morning's hunt, so the Horsemen saddled up their 
pickup trucks, loaded their beagles and headed to another farm a 
10-minute drive away. The Barber family did not accompany them. 
However, Donald Ray Carroll joined them with his four beagles. 
Once released, the three beagle packs nosed their way into a privet 
thicket along the edge of a harvested cornfield. Barking half-heartedly 
at cold rabbit scent, the dogs were telling the hunters the afternoon 
hunt might be another bust. 

_ The hunters kicked their way through privet and tall pines, urging 
the dogs on with shouts of, “Find Him! Find Him! Hey-Hey! 


Hey-Hey!” When the privet gave way to a regen- 

erating clear-cut, the beagles gave tongue. They 

broke into several packs or single dogs until they 
were running rabbits in all directions. The soggy 
ground sprouted head-high blackberry brambles 
so clingy that the hunters had to claw their way to 
the few open spots to take a stand and watch. 

That's how and when Terrial bagged that first 
rabbit of the day. After squeezing out the marsh 
rabbit's entrails and slipping it into his coat, he 
was ready to hunt again. The beagles had seen 
the dead rabbit, signaling that chase was over and 
it was time to find another rabbit to run. 

Beagles chased. Rabbits ran. Shotguns fired. Every hunter saw at 
least one rabbit, but few of them presented not even the remotest 
probability for shot. Donnell shot at a marsh rabbit, but the dogs 
kept going—a bad omen. 

“My beagles are really putting it to him,” Donnell said. “Just listen 
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to them run! This is the fourth time I have been this season. I got 
two rabbits on the first hunt, one on the second hunt and none on 
the third hunt. I hope I don’t get skunked again today.” 

Late in the afternoon, Terrial rounded up Low Ball, High Ball, 
Sissy, Cream, Jack, Cutthroat, Sweet Thing and Tiny. Donald Ray 
lifted Blue, Bo, Jack and Red onto his tailgate and turned their noses 
into their compartments. Donnell shouted up Joy, Lucky, Cleo, 
Popeye, Wild Bill, Bonnie and Brassy. 

After all of the beagles are in their dog boxes, the Horsemen 
have a tradition of placing their rabbits in rows on the boxes and 
tailgates for the count. Terrial had one cottontail and two blue- 
tails. They were the only rabbits bagged in exchange for a group 
total of 16 shots. 

“Its just the luck of the draw,” Terrial said. “Next week, all of 
the other hunters might get rabbits and I might not shoot a single 
one. Sometimes, we get 20 or more. It isn’t the number of rabbits 
you shoot that matters. The fun is in being outside with your friends, 
listening to the beagles run.” © 


A frequent contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina, Mike 
Marsh lives in Wilmington and is the author of four books on 
North Carolina’s hunting and fishing. To contact Marsh or 
order his books, visit mikemarshoutdoors.com. 
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Found throughout the state, beetles come in an infinite 


variety of shapes, sizes and colors 


WRITTEN AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY 
TODD PUSSER 


t was just after 11 on a moonless, humid night this past August, and I was 
[or a rural stretch of highway in the northeastern corner of North Carolina 

after a long day in the field. My gas gauge and energy levels were running low, 
so | decided to pull into a brightly lit gas station near the edge of the Dismal Swamp 
for a fill up, a much-needed Zero candy bar and a caffeinated beverage. 

Stepping out of the car, | mindlessly started to pump gas into the empty tank 
while humming a Jimmy Buffett song that had been playing on the radio. The 
lights of the station were the brightest things around and as I stood next to the car, 
my eyes began to wander around the parking lot. Not far away, I noticed a very 
large insect lying belly up on the concrete, its legs slowly moving back and forth in 
the air. Immediately, my full nature nerd kicked in, and as soon as I finished pump- 
ing the gas, I walked over to check it out. 
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IT IS OFTEN QUOTED, ESPECIALLY 
AMONG THOSE WHO STUDY 
INSECTS, THAT GOD HAS “AN INOR- 
DINATE FONDNESS FOR BEETLES.” 
THAT MIGHT SEEM LIKE AN EXAG- 
GERATION UNTIL YOU CONSIDER THE 
FACT THAT ONE IN EVERY FOUR 
ANIMALS IS A BEETLE. 
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Flipping the 
hefty 2-inch long 
insect onto its belly, 

I was surprised to 

see an adult male East- 
ern Hercules beetle. Looking 

like a miniature rhinoceros with a pair of 
long horns protruding from its head and 

a wide, shiny, yellowish-green body cov- 
ered in black spots, a male Hercules beetle 
is arguably North Carolina’s most spectac- 
ular insect. Once you encounter one, you 
never forget it. 

Over the years, I have seen Hercules 
beetles here and there in my travels around 
the state, but none as large as the specimen 
at my feet. If there was such a thing as a 
trophy bug, this guy would have qualified 
as a Boone and Crockett beetle for sure. 
Needless to say, the insect giant was just the 
energy jolt I needed that evening. I moved 
the big male to the side of the parking lot, 
dragged out my camera gear from the back 
of the car and started to take photos, draw- 
ing curious looks from other customers. 

Once I committed the beetle’s image to 
pixels, I moved it to the base of a nearby 
tree, hopped back into my car and got back 
on the highway. As a naturalist, | have always 
been a lover of wild things, especially the 
strange, unknown or misunderstood, and 


the encounter with the 
Hercules beetle only served 
to ignite my inner ento- 
phile. For the remainder of 
the ride home, with curiosity 
buzzing (pun intended) in my 
head, I began to think of ways to encoun- 
ter and photograph more of our state’s bee- 
tle fauna. Fortunately, the options were 
limitless and I did not have to travel far 
to find a compelling subject. 


An Inordinate Fondness 


It is often quoted, especially among those 
who study insects, that God has “an inor- 
dinate fondness for beetles.” That might 
seem like an exaggeration until you con- 
sider the fact that one in every four animals 
is a beetle. Crawling, swimming and flying 
through the air well before the time Tyran- 
nosaurus Rex walked the Earth, beetles have 
successfully populated every nook and 
cranny of this planet. Aside from the snow- 
capped poles, beetles dive lakes and rivers, 
amble across the hottest and driest deserts, 
live atop frigid mountains and hide in the 
tallest tropical canopies. 

Indeed, God may love beetles, but most 
people emphatically do not. Just say the 
word beetle, and likely the first image that 
comes to mind is that of a unique German 
car or a member of a certain 1960s British 
rock band (spelled differently, of course). 
Beetles, the insects, are things to squash 
underfoot or put between the crosshairs of 
a well-aimed can of Raid. 

Let's get some basic high school biology 
out of the way. Please bear with me. Beetles 
are insects but not true bugs. Most every- 
one, entomologists included, tend to call 
all insects “bugs,” but that is a rather loose 
term. True bugs—those with piercing, suck- 
ing mouthparts, such as bed bugs, cicadas, 
aphids and planthoppers—are found in 
the order of insects known as Hemiptera. 
Beetles are in a separate insect order called 
Coleoptera (coleo meaning case and pter 
meaning wing) and are characterized by 
having hardened forewings, called elytra, 
that are perfectly joined, forming a protective 
case that covers membranous hindwings. 

You may be surprised by what actu- 
ally constitutes a beetle. Those fireflies 


blinking on and off most humid summer 
evenings across the state are, in fact, beetles. 
Down at the local fishing hole, the whirli- 
gig bugs that make dizzying circles across 
the surface of the water are beetles as well. 
Ditto for the weevils that infest cotton crops 
and sacks of flour. Long before the days of 
smartphones and video games, kids in rural 
areas had to get creative to entertain them- 
selves. My father frequently reminisces about 
catching June bugs as a child and tying a 
string to one of their legs so they would 
buzz around in continuous circles above 
his head, like some tiny remote-controlled 
kite (I do not encourage this activity). As 
you may have already guessed, June bugs 
are a type of beetle. 


Backyard Wonders 


To find beetles, one need not look beyond 
the backyard, and my favorite one to visit 
is at my childhood home near the small 
town of Eagle Springs in the Sandhills. 
Surrounded by hundreds of acres of long- 
leaf pine forest and having no neighbors, 
the yard is completely free of light pollu- 
tion. Here I spent countless hours of my 
youth exploring and developing a love for 
the outdoors and it is where I returned 
recently to obtain photographs for this story. 
Armed with a copy of Arthur Evans’ 
field guide, “Beetles of Eastern North 
America,” I set out to see how many bee- 
tles I could find on the property and sur- 
rounding woods in a single weekend during 
mid-summer. Finding beetles, as it turns 
out, is ridiculously easy. Once the car was 
unpacked and pleasantries exchanged with 
my folks, I casually walked around the yard 
to check out mom’s flower garden. In no 
time at all, I found a blister beetle, so named 
for its ability to release a caustic chemical 
agent from its leg joints that can cause welts 
and blisters on sensitive skin, sitting atop 
the blossom of a four o’clock flower. Cling- 
ing to the windowpane above the flower 
was a small brown weevil, which, accord- 
ing to the guide, does not have a common 
name and is only recognized by its bino- 


mial Latinized name of genus and species. 


Glancing over to the edge of the yard, | 


saw a large pine tree that had fallen during 


a storm several years prior. | walked over 


Above: The larvae of the ivory-marked 
beetle can reside inside wood for many 
years. Opposite top: Many people are 
surprised to learn that fireflies are 
beetles. Opposite bottom: The bright 
lights of a rural gas station attract a 
rhinoceros beetle. 


Above:A swirling mass of whirligig bee- 
tles are found on the surface of the Tar 
River. Opposite top: Beetle larvae resem- 
ble large, opaque worms. Beetles, such as 
the carrion beetle (opposite lower left) 
and the dung beetle (opposite lower 
right) provide valuable services by ridding 
the land of carcasses and animal waste. 


and slowly peeled the loose bark off the 
trunk and was rewarded with the sight of 
an eyed click beetle clinging to the side of 
the tree. This elongated, black and white 
beetle sports two large eyespots on its tho- 
rax, presumably to frighten would-be pred- 
ators. Beneath a large limb lying on the 
ground was a plump, white beetle grub of 
a large scarab beetle, perhaps that of a June 
bug. Beetle grubs look nothing like adults 
and are frequently mistaken for worms. 
Like caterpillars to butterflies, grubs undergo 
remarkable transformations from opaque, 
squishy, worm-like bodies into adult beetles 
with hardened exoskeletons. 

Later that afternoon, something caught 
my eye as I was patrolling the yard looking 
to clean up a large pile of poop left behind 
by our dog. Just as I was bending over with 
my trusty pooper scooper in hand, I noticed 
a portion of the pile start to move. A large, 
black dung beetle soon crawled out from 
underneath the smelly mess and proceeded 
to snip off a chunk of fecal matter and push 
it end-over-end across the yard. At that 
moment | did what any good naturalist 
would do, I ran inside to grab a piece of 
white printing paper and my camera. 

Why paper you ask? For this story, I 
wanted to photograph beetles without any 
distracting elements in the image. Simply 
put, a beetle photographed against a stark 
white background allows for a detailed 
examination of its remarkable body form 
and coloration. 

As the dung beetle rolled the ball across 
the yard, I placed the piece of paper on the 
ground in the direction it was traveling. 
Without hesitation, the beetle continued 
to roll its prize right across the paper, allow- 
ing me to take some unique images. After 
rolling the dung ball across the yard for 
about 100 feet or so, the beetle stopped 
and dug a hole in the ground. It then pulled 
the ball down into the shallow hole where it 
would eventually provide a food source for 
its developing grubs. The entire process 
from rolling the dung ball across the yard to 


digging the hole took just over 45 minutes. 
: 


ar 


It might be hard to fully 
understand and appreciate 
the ecosystem services that the 
lowly dung beetle provides to 
humankind. They are responsible 
for recycling vast quantities of animal 
waste and returning much-needed nutri- 
ents to the soil. (For an overview of dung 
beetles in North Carolina, see Clyde 
Sorenson’s excellent article, “One Critter’s 
Poop is Another's Treasure” in the July/ 
August 2019 issue of Wildlife in North Car- 
olina.) If you were to calculate a monetary 
amount for those services, it would be in 
the billions of dollars. 

Consider the thriving cattle industry in 
Australia the next time you eat an 8-ounce 
sirloin at an Outback Steakhouse. Cows 
are not native to Australia and were intro- 
duced to the arid continent in 1788. Over 
the following 200 years, as their numbers 
increased exponentially, so did the amount 
of poop across the landscape. Trouble was, 
Australia’s native dung beetle species were 
used to feeding on the dry dung pellets of 
marsupials, such as kangaroos, and were 
not adapted to handle the vast quantities 
of robust, moist droppings of bovines. The 
enormous amount of unprocessed cow poop 
lying on the ground caused outbreaks of 
disease-carrying insects and threatened to 
destroy much of the country’s pastureland. 
In the early 1960s, with the cattle industry 
on the verge of collapse, the Australian gov- 
ernment took the bold initiative to intro- 
duce dozens of species of dung beetles 
from Africa, Europe and North America to 
help deal with the problem. And just like 
that, disaster was averted. 

Back in my childhood yard, nighttime 
brought even more beetles in front of my 
camera. I flipped on powerful lights that 
were mounted to the edge of my father’s 
workshop and then rigged up a pair of 
15-watt black UV lights, which I hung 
from a backyard swing with a white 
bed sheet (did I mention that I 
am a bit of a nerd?). Like sharks 
drawn to blood in the water, the 
lights attracted insects from miles 
around. After an hour or so, | 
walked outside to see the white bed 
sheet covered in moths and beetles, 
as were the walls to Dad’s workshop. 
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IT MIGHT BE HARD TO FULLY 
UNDERSTAND AND APPRECIATE 
THE ECOSYSTEM SERVICES THAT THE 
LOWLY DUNG BEETLE PROVIDES TO 
HUMANKIND. THEY ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR RECYCLING VAST QUANTITIES 
OF ANIMAL WASTE AND RETURNING 
MUCH-NEEDED NUTRIENTS 
TO THE SOIL. 
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One in every four animals on this planet 
is a beetle. North Carolina is home to an 
impressive array of beetles includ ing the 
spectacular ox beetle (above), a long- 
horned beetle called the Southern pine 
sawyer (opposite top), the grapevine 
beetle (opposite lower left) and the eyed 
click beetle (opposite lower right). 


b 


Clockwise from top left: More examples 
of beetle diversity in North Carolina 
include the weevil, the familiar ladybug, 
an iridescent dogbane beetle and the 
lined June bug. The huge, antlered, olive- 
green Eastern Hercules beetle is among 


the state's most spectacular insects. 
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There were two huge, 
black ox beetles (looking 
like a cross between an army 
tank and a triceratops) crawl- 
ing on the ground beneath the 
shed. Another large beetle, a common 
stag beetle, gave my index finger quite the 
pinch with its oversized mandibles when I 
picked it up to photograph it on my white 
piece of paper. Ladybug beetles, with tiny 
black spots covering their bright, orange 
backs, clung to the side of the building 
under the bright lights. Numerous tiger 
beetles, their prominent eyes and bulging 
mandibles offering clues to their predatory 
lifestyle, scampered rapidly along the 
ground. Two species of longhorn beetle, 
with their massive antennae, clung to the 
bed sheet I hung up next to the pair of 
black lights. I was standing next to an 
azalea examining a brightly colored June 
bug when the distinct buzz from the wings 
of a shiny grapevine beetle, attracted to my 
bright headlamp, startled me as it crashed 
full speed into my chest. 

The find of the night, however, was a 
beetle called the fiery searcher caterpillar 
hunter, so named for its propensity to dine 
on the larvae of butterflies and moths. I 
found it foraging at the base of a pine tree. 


Just over an inch and a half 

in length, the sizable beetle is 

eye-candy personified, with a 

shimmering, metallic green body 

accented by a lustrous dark-blue 
head and long, electric-violet legs. After 
receiving a hard pinch earlier from the stag 
beetle, I did not let the jewel-like beauty of 
the fiery searcher fool me. Its formidable 
mandibles require respect and it took some 
gentle manipulation for the restless insect 
to sit still long enough for a photo. 


Hercules and the Borer 


It was early July when my friend, John 
Bunch, called to say he was watching a 
pair of mating Hercules beetles about 25 
feet off the ground on the limb of a green 
ash tree in his rural backyard in southeast- 
ern Virginia. He asked if I might be inter- 
ested in photographing them. I enthusias- 
tically answered yes, dropped everything I 
was doing and hopped into the car to make 
the hour-long drive to his house to witness 
the unique behavior. 

As I set up my large telephoto lens on a 
tripod, Bunch stated he had been watching 
the Hercules beetles for several weeks. With 
a keen naturalist’s eye and the use of a 


digital camera, he had been able to recog- 
nize individual beetles visiting the tree by 
the distinctly shaped black markings on 
their backs. Bunch had first observed the 
male mounting the female high above our 
heads the week before, stripping the outer 
layer of bark off a small limb causing sap to 
ooze out. Attracted to the sap, a female 
joined him the day before my arrival and 
the two had remained in constant contact 
with each other, mating frequently. 

I spent about an hour photographing 
the pair and then returned home. After I left, 
Bunch continued to document the behavior 
of the beetles in the ash tree for the remain- 
der of the summer and made some surpris- 
ing observations. The male I photographed, 
whom Bunch called “WC” based on his dis- 
tinct markings, maintained a constant sap 
flow by continually peeling bark off the 
small limb for the next two weeks. In that 
time, he attracted and successfully mated 
with at least five different females. 

Male Hercules beetles use the pair of 
large horns on their heads to grapple with 
other males when competing for females, 
somewhat like white-tailed deer bucks. 
Bunch was hoping to witness male on male 
combat but never did. However, he did 
find six dead males on the ground beneath 


the ash throughout the summer, suggesting 
that the male, WC, was the dominant bee- 
tle in the tree. 

Formidable as Hercules beetles are, they 
face an imminent threat from a smaller 
beetle, the emerald ash borer. Metallic green, 
and just a half-inch long, the invasive emer- 
ald ash borer, accidentally introduced from 
Asia, has been steadily eating its way through 
the 16 species of ash tree in North America 
since 2002, when it was first discovered 
in Michigan. Since that time, the borer has 
killed millions of ash trees across much of 
the Midwest and East. 

According to data maintained by the N.C. 
Forest Service, the emerald ash borer first 
appeared in the state in 2013. It has now 
spread to at least 10 Mountain and Piedmont 
counties and is threatening to decimate the 
state’s four species of ash tree, including the 
green ash, which plays such a crucial role in 
the life cycle of the Eastern Hercules beetle. 
How the small, invasive Asian beetle will 
affect the population of our state’s heaviest and 
most spectacular insect remains to be seen. © 


A regular contributor to Wildlife in North 


Carolina, naturalist and photographer 
Todd Pusser has traveled across the state 
for documenting creatures large and small. 


MALE HERCULES BEETLES USE THE 
PAIR OF LARGE HORNS ON THEIR 
HEADS TO GRAPPLE WITH OTHER 
MALES WHEN COMPETING FOR 
FEMALES, SOMEWHAT LIKE 
WHITE-TAILED DEER BUCKS. 


mediuinnaad German shorthaired pointer is an enthusiastic gun 


dog of all trades who thrives on vigorous exercise, positive training 
anda lot of love. GSP people call their aristocratic companions the. 
“perfect pointer.” . ev oar 


BRITTANY Hunters b th sides of the Atlantic cherish the 
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agile, energeti¢ an) sa Stylish and versatile gun dog. Bright 
and eager ath 


exercise, prefe 
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ETTER The English setter is a medium-sized 
weet temper and show-stopping good looks. 


It is one of thes AKC’s four British setters created to work on the 
distinctly differ nt terrains of Bngland, lreland and Scotland. 


and tireless afield, Brittanys require a lot of 


INTRODUCTION BY MIKE ZLOTNICKI 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY THOMAS HARVEY 


was 16 when I first fell in love. Her name was Molly. 
She was a country girl with long legs, and she 
smelled bad. 

Molly was a pointer (English pointer back then) and 
I was smitten. That dog, a present from my football coach 
Allen Johnson, changed my life. 

Today, four bird dogs later (the last three being German 
ladies), I’m still amazed at how much these crazy beasts 
enrich my life. My shorthairs are versatile dogs, equally at 
home in a duck swamp or upland coverts. They are lazy 
pets at home and hunting machines in the field. Perhaps 
most importantly, they have brought people and destina- 
tions into my life 1 would have never thought about with- 
out their presence. 

Gene Hill, the late longtime columnist for Field & Stream 
once wrote, “No one can fully understand the meaning 
of love unless he’s owned a dog. A dog can show you more 
honest affection with a flick of his tail than a man can 
gather through a lifetime of handshakes.” 

He also wrote, “Whoever said you can’t buy Happiness 
forgot little puppies.” 

In the gundog world, there’s a common axiom: Get the 
puppy. And that’s my advice to you, dear reader. 

Life is short. Get the puppy. © 


Breed descriptions are courtesy of the American Kennel 


Club unless otherwise noted. To learn more, please visit: 
akc.org/dog-breeds/sporting. 
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FRENCH BRITTANY Brittani the westernmost region of 
France, surrounded by the English Channel to the north and the 
Bay of Biscay to the south. It was here, hundreds of years ago, 
that French hunters developed what is today considered one of 
the world’s most versatile bird dogs, capable of working on duck, 


woodcock, pheasant, partridge—just about anything with feathers. 
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PUDELPOINTER The pudelpointer is a calm, self-controlled, 


versatile gun dog with a distinct hunting instinct and lacks game 


or gun shyness. In his native country of Germany, he has always 
ranked high in performance tests and in the field. This breed is 


enjoyed and valued for its desire and drive. 


VIZSLA The vizsla is a versatile, red-coated gun dog built for 
long days in the field, For centuries, these rugged but elegant 
athletes have been the pride of Hungarian hunters and their popu- 


larity in America increases with each passing year. 


WIREHAIRED POINTING GRIFFON The hardworking 


wirehaired pointing griffon, renowned as the “supreme gun dog,” 
is known for the harsh, low-shedding coat the breed is named for. 


, eager and quick-witted, griffs are incomparable in the 
age q g P 


ing at home. 


i30 an : : 3 | ne, “Gray Ghost,” is beloved by hunters and pet owners alike for their 
a yids £ brit “ _ friendliness, obedience and beauty. They enjoy exercise, and plenty 
| of it, along with lots of quality time with their humans. 


GORDON SETTER The Gordon setter, the black avenger of 
the Highlands, is a substantial bird dog named for a Scottish aris- 
tocrat. Athletic and outdoorsy, Gordons are bold, confident and 


resolute in the field, and sweetly affectionate by the fireside. 


POINTER The pointer is the ultimate expression of canine 
power and grace. The breed’s name is its job description: Pointers 
point game birds, and they have been pointing for centuries. The 


high-energy pointer is an excellent runner's companion. 


aN 
DEUTSCH -DRAHTHAAR The Deutsch-drahthaar was 
created in Germany in the late 1gth century bya small group of ded- 


He 


icated breeders who set out to develop a versatile hunting dog that 


would satisfy all aspects of German hunting in field, forest and water. 


(Information provided by the Deutsch-Drahthaar Group, North America.) 
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WOOD FROGS 
CALL IN APRIL TO OCTOBER 


A Croak in the Night 


Volunteers can help identify and count 
the different species of frogs and toads 
living in North Carolina 


% Written by Sydney Brown / Illustrated by Anne Runyon 


<< P eep...peep...peep. The loud noise is overwhelming as she steps out of the 
2 car. Making sure that the flashing yellow of her hazards is on and that she 
is wearing her reflective vest, the volunteer steps off the shoulder of the road. 
_ In her hands is a clipboard with a data sheet; her headlamp illuminates her 
> pencil as it flies across the page. Head tilted, she is recording all of the frog 
calls she hears. In the distance, spring peepers are watching this strange 
animal as it watches them; they wait to see if she will move closer. 
Determining that she is not a threat, they continue to call to each 
other, hoping to attract a mate. 


TOADALLY AWESOME VOLUNTEERS 
CASP is a citizen science project focused on locating differ- 
ent populations of North Carolina frogs and toads. CASP \ 
utilizes 141 road-based listening routes placed randomly 
throughout the state. Each route involves 10 listening stops, 
and each stop includes a ditch, pond, wetland or another 
body of water found nearby, where frogs and toads can be 
found. At each stop, a volunteer listens for five minutes, trie 
to identify as many frog and toad calls as possible, and \ 
records the information. ' 
In order to be able to identify the calls of the 31 different | 
CITIZEN SCIENCE species of frogs and toads found in North Carolina, citizen 
From determining air quality in towns and cities to recording _ scientists go through an extensive training process. During 
bird calls along a route, citizen science programs contribute to training, citizen scientists learn that listening to and record- 
a vast array of scientific disciplines. But what is citizen science? _ ing calls is one of the best ways to study these animals. This 
Citizen science is scientific research conducted, in whole or in approach is not only easier but also less stressful to the animals 
part, by nonprofessional scientists. Citizen science projects when compared to traditional techniques that involve catch- 
are often developed by professional scientists who are assisted ing them. Scientists are particularly interested in figuring out | 
by the public in gathering needed data (information). where the different species of North Carolina frogs and toads | 
Since there are not as many scientists as there are people _ live, as the presence of these animals is a Bcod indicator 
interested in science, citizen science is often used to gather a__ of the overall health of = 
greater amount of information than any scientist can alone. _ the environment. 
The North Carolina Calling Amphibian Survey Program 
(CASP) is one such citizen science project, which was devel- 
oped by biologists from the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion in conjunction with the now-defunct USGS North Amer- 
ican Amphibian Monitoring Program. 


| 


SPRING PEEPERS 
CALL IN NOVEMBER TO APRIL 
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2020-2021 Bear Seasons 


Stokes Rockingham Caswell Person 
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GH - Nov. 13 (per local law) - Nov. 22 and Dec. 12 - Dec. 27 

(GG - Nov. 14 - Nov. 29 and Dec. 12 - Dec. 27 wy 
( - Nov. 14 - Nov. 22 and Dec. 12 - Dec. 27 W 
(HN - Nov. 14 - Nov. 22 and Dec. 12 - Dec. 27 / 


HB - Nov. 21 - Dec. 20 
[__]- Nov. 9, 2020 - Jan. 1 
GH - Oct. 17 - Jan. 1 FALL OUTDOOR GUIDE CORRECTION 

Due to a printing error, the 2020-2021 Bear Seasons Map on page 34 of the 
[EG - Nov. 14 - Jan. 1 Fall Guide included an error. The map legend color for Camden, Chowan 
( - Nov. 21 - Jan. 1 and Pasquotank counties was incorrect. The correct version is printed on this 


MB - Oct. 12 - Nov. 21 and Dec. 14 - Jan. 1 insert. We regret the error. 
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Interested volunteers who cannot hit the road for CASP 
can help scientists figure out where toad and frog species live by 
participating in the citizen science project HerpMappet.org. 
HerpMapper allows anyone interested in helping to docu- 
ment the presence of a reptile or an amphibian species 
around the world, including in your backyard. This 4 
project allows scientists to use the gathered data \ 
and make informed decisions regarding the con- | 
servation and preservation of a large variety of 
different habitats. 

Practice identifying frogs and toads by going 
to the North Carolina Partners in Amphibian and 
Reptile Conservation’s herpsofne.org website and 
listening to the different frog and toad calls of North * 
Carolina. You can also find out more information 
about participating in CASP at ncparc.org/casp. 


AMERICAN TOADS 
CALL IN FEBRUARY TO APRIL 


Get Outside 

There are many different areas in North Carolina with ponds, wet- 
lands and other amphibian-friendly habitats. Keep an eye out as 
you move around these places, as many are located just off roads 
and highways. If you are lucky enough to have a wetland near your 
home, go outside around dusk and try to hear the calls of different 
frogs and toads living there. See if you can notice a difference in the 
number of calls during different times of the year. Try to challenge 
yourself and see how many different calls you can identify. 


AMERICAN BULLFROGS 
-ALL IN APRIL TO AUGUST 


BARKING TREEFROGS 
CALL IN APRIL TO SEPTEMBER 


WILD NOTEBOOK 


OAK TOADS 
CALL IN APRIL TO AUGUST 


YARD HOPPING = 


If you happen upon a body of water around dusk in the spring, 


you can often hear dozens of frogs and toads calling. With 31 
species of frogs and toads in North Carolina, it can be hard to 
figure out who is calling. Don’t worry though, because just like 
birds, each frog and toad has a unique call. 

Try this fun game with a group of your friends or family and 
see if you can make your own frog and toad match. Be sure to 
ask an adult before you begin. 


MATERIALS NEEDED: 


* FRIENDS OR FAMILY 
¢ ACCESS TO THE INTERNET 


DIRECTIONS: 

Go to herpsofnc.org and look for the frogs and toads tab at 
the top. Pick three species of frogs and toads whose calls you 
like the most (call clips should be at the bottom of the species 
page). Have your friends and family memorize one of the calls 
without saying which one. 

Once everyone has selected and memorized a call, spread 
out either outside or throughout the house. On the count of 
three, start calling at the same time and see if you can find 
your frog or toad call match. If you can’t find a match, you're 
out of the game and must wait for a new season (round) to 
play again. If several people choose the same frog/toad call, 
the first one to find a match stays in the game (you cannot 
have multiple matches). Play as many times with as many 
different frog or toad calls as you would like! 
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New Access for Paddle Boaters on Yadkin River 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 

once again has partnered with the Yad- 
kin County Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment to provide anglers with an improved 
fishing access area on the Yadkin River in 
Yadkin County. 

The recently renovated Donnaha Park 
Public Fishing Area (PFA) is located at 6131 
Donnaha Park Road in East Bend, 6.9 miles 
downstream of the Shoals Public Fishing 
Area (PFA) in Pilot Mountain State Park 
and 6.6 miles upstream of the Old U.S. 421 
River Park. 

Donnaha Park PFA will provide access 
primarily for kayakers and canoeists, who 
can use it as a take-out for Shoals PFA and 
a put-in for Old U.S. 421 River Park. The 
PFA provides access to the river for small 
boat operators as well, however there is 
limited navigation for small boats and only 
under the right flow conditions. 

Due to design constraints necessitated by 
the depth of the river, Donnaha PFA has a 
modified ramp design that does not extend 
in the river as far as standard boat ramps do. 
Because of this modified design, the ramp is 
not designed for trailered boats. A bollard 
is in place at the top of the ramp to block 
vehicular access. 

“Any boats that use this location will have 
to be light enough to be carried by hand,” 
said Kin Hodges, the agency’s District 7 
fisheries biologist. “This isn’t as big a deal 
as it might seem because if a boat is heavy 
enough to require trailering, it would not 
be able to navigate this section of the river 
very well, anyway.” 

The parking lot has eight single-vehicle 
spaces, two trailer spaces and two paved 
ADA-accessible spaces. Before renovations 
to the BAA, a smaller, more primitive ramp, 
which was located on a different part of the 
property, was difficult to keep clear of mud 
because it was situated at a low elevation. 
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The renovated Donnaha Park Public Fishing Area now has improved access for those using paddle craft 


such as kayaks and canoes. 


“Given the improved design of the new 
ramp and the fact that it was built on higher 
ground, sediment deposition during flood- 
ing should be less of an issue,” Hodges said. 
“And when it does get covered in sediment, it 
should be easier to clear off, thereby reducing 
the amount of time the ramp can’t be used.” 

Anglers fishing the Yadkin River from the 
Donnaha PFA can expect to catch small- 
mouth bass, largemouth bass, spotted bass, 
flathead catfish and redbreast sunfish. 

The Commission constructed the site 
with funds from the Sport Fish Restoration 


ce NEWSLETTER 


Program and fishing license sales receipts. 
The Yadkin County Parks and Recreation 
Department operates and maintains the site. 

“We are proud to partner with Yadkin 
County once again to improve fishing 
access within the county,” Hodges said 
about the project. “Given the extensive 
shoals in this section of the Yadkin River, 
anglers using the new Donnaha access will 
have access to some of the best smallmouth 
bass fishing in the entire river. And paddlers 
will enjoy the great scenery and wildlife 
viewing opportunities.” 


Get N.C. Wildlife Update—news including season dates, bag limits, 
legislative updates and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 


Wildlife Resources Commission. Sign up at ncwildlife.org/enews. 


COURTESY OF JOEY BAIRD 
Tyler Barnes, top, shows off his 78-pound, 14- 
ounce flathead catfish. Joey Baird displays 
his 121-pound, 9-ounce blue catfish. 


Two Catfish State Records Fall 


wo anglers shattered two catfish state records 

within days of each other in July. On July 5, 
Joey Baird, of Lawrenceville, Va., reeled in a 121- 
pound, 9-ounce blue catfish from Six Pound 
Creek at Lake Gaston. Fifteen days later, Pikeville 
angler Tyler Barnes broke the 15-year-old fish 
state record for a flathead catfish by landing a 78- 
pound, 14-ounce whopper from the Neuse River. 

Baird's fish is the fourth state record for blue 
catfish to be caught in Lake Gaston. The previous 
record holder was Landon Evans, who caught a 
117-pound, 8-ounce blue catfish in Lake Gaston 
in 2016. 

Baird caught his record-breaker, which mea- 
sured 60 '/2 inches in length and 40 !/2 inches 
in girth, using cut bait. Baird had his fish 
weighed on certified scales at Stonehouse 
Timber in Littleton. 

Barnes caught his flathead catfish, which 
measured 52 inches in length and 37 inches in 
girth, using a live sunfish as bait. His catch breaks 
the previous record, held by Brian Newberger of 
Fayetteville, who caught a 78-pound flathead 
from the Cape Fear River on Sept. 17, 2005. 


Barnes had the fish weighed on certified scales at EZ Bait & Tackle in Goldsboro. 
Both men used a Big Cat Fever fishing rod to land their record-breakers. To qualify for an 


N.C. Freshwater Fish State Record, anglers must have caught the fish by rod and reel or 
cane pole; have the fish weighed on a scale certified by the N.C. Department of Agriculture, 
witnessed by one observer; have the fish identified by a fisheries biologist from the Commis- 


sion; and submit an application with a full, side-view photo of the fish. 


Monarch Butterfly to be Featured 
On State Fair Button 


his year, the N.C. Wildlife 

Resources Commission 
selected the monarch butterfly 
for its 2020 Wildlife Button. 
Typically, the button is dis- 
tributed during the Moun- 
tain State Fair and North 
Carolina State Fair. Since 
both events have been can- 
celed this year, the 2020 
button will be given out at 
both fairs in 2021. 

The monarch butterfly was 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


for birds, insects, lizards and other 
small animals. 
Its role in North Carolina's 
and our country’s ecosystem 
is critical. The conservation 
of monarch butterflies and 
all pollinators must be a 
ve national movement. Get in- 
Port volved and be a part of this 
conservation movement by: 
— Planting milkweed and 
nectar plants that are native 
to our state. 


— Garden organically, without using 
pesticides, to protect monarchs and 
other pollinators. 

— Educate others about pollinators, 
including the monarch butterfly. 


selected not just for its beautiful color pat- 
terns, but due to its contribution to the 
health of North Carolina’s wildlife habitats. 
It is a key pollinator for various flowers 
around the state as well as a food source 


Status of Striped Bass 
Updated in Coastal 
Stock Assessment 


he N.C. Division of Marine Fisheries 

and the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission released two striped bass 
assessment reports. 

The Albemarle Sound-Roanoke River 
benchmark assessment and the Central 
Southern Management Area Stock Report 
are also posted on the Division of Marine 
Fisheries’ website. These reports repre- 
sent a joint effort between the two agen- 
cies, and a working group of stock assess- 
ment modelers, university researchers 
and fishery biologists, to review the best 
available data and develop analyses to 
assess the current condition of the North 
Carolina striped bass stocks. 

The Albemarle Sound-Roanoke River 
benchmark assessment indicates the 
striped bass resource is overfished and 
overfishing is occurring. This is a change 
from the stock status for these waters 
in a 2014 assessment that indicated the 
stock was not overfished and overfish- 
ing was not occurring. 

The change in stock status is likely 
due to a period of low recruitment (the 
number of age-1 fish joining the popu- 
lation each year from 2002 to 2017) 
combined with overfishing. The decline 
in recruitment is not solely due to fish- 
ing. River flow, water quality and blue 
catfish (an invasive species) may be 
impacting spawning success. 

Following a rigorous external peer 
review process, the assessment has been 
approved for use for management pur- 
poses. Tagging studies in the Cape Fear 
River showed a consistent decline in 
striped bass abundance estimates from 
2012 to 2018 despite a no possession 
regulation since 2008. The Division of 
Marine Fisheries and the Wildlife 
Resources Commission are reviewing 
the data to determine what manage- 
ment measures should be implemented 
for 2021. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Due to COVID-19 outbreak, many events have been 
canceled. Be sure to confirm that events are being 
held before attending. 


ONLINE RESOURCES 


A new Science Communication Webinar 
Series is available on the Wildlife Com- 
mission’s YouTube channel. The “Under- 
standing our Wild Life, Wildlife Commis- 
sion Science Informing Conservation” 
lecture series features presentations by 
Commission staff that aim to inform and 
educate about survey, monitoring and 
research projects underway at the agency. 

These videos include presentations 
on the distribution of wild brook trout 
populations and the development of the 
brook trout genetic baseline in North 
Carolina. Visit youtube.com/user/ncwrc 
to acccess these videos and more. 


GoInGc FORWARD 


The annual Swan Days celebration at 
Mattamuskeet National Wildlife Refuge 
has been canceled. 

Visit newildlife.org/coronavirus for 
the latest information on event cancel- 
lations and postponements, including 
for the Wildlife Commission's three 
education centers. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Endangered Mussel Gets a Second Chance 


he brook floater, a State-Endangered 

freshwater mussel, was recently rein- 
troduced into waters it hasn’t inhabited in 
more than 100 years, thanks to a partner- 
ship between the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission and Duke Energy. 

In July, agency biologists stocked approx- 
imately 350 brook floaters (Alasmidonta 
varicosa) downstream of Lake James in the 
Catawba River bypass reach near Bridge- 
water Road in Burke County. The last time a 
brook floater was documented in this stretch 
of the river was in 1919, shortly before 
the impoundment of Lake James, which 
diminished the flow of water 
to a trickle and made the 
habitat unsuitable for most 
mussel species. 

A requirement put in place 
by the Federal Energy Regula- 
tory Commission in 2015 to 
increase the minimum water 
flows in the reach down- 
stream of Lake James dramati- 
cally improved the amount 
and quality of habitat available 
to freshwater mussels, particu- 
larly brook floaters, which 
need consistently flowing 
water in order to survive. 

In 2018, agency biologists 
developed a conservation 
strategy to re-establish a brook floater popu- 
lation in the river and augment other exist- 
ing but small populations in the Catawba 
and Yadkin river basins. 

In 2018, biologists collected 15 brook 
floaters from Wilson Creek in Caldwell 
County and took them to the agency's Con- 
servation Aquaculture Center in Marion, 
where the arduous process of raising mus- 
sels from a larval stage to juveniles began. 

Once center staff had grown out enough 
juveniles to suitable stocking size—about 
24 months—they tagged the mussels before 
they were released, so that biologists can 
track their survival. Biologists plan to con- 
duct monitoring surveys every spring and 
will consider the stocking successful if they 
detect stocked mussels in consecutive sur- 
veys and these mussels reproduce naturally. 

Over the next five years, biologists hope 
to augment populations in other areas of 


the Catawba River upstream of Lake James, 
the North Fork Catawba River in the 
Catawba Basin, as well as the Fisher River, 
Buffalo Creek, and Elk Creek of the Yadkin 
River Basin. 

Freshwater mussels are an indicator 
species of water quality. Their presence in 
a streambed may go unnoticed by most 
people, however freshwater mussels play 
an important role in keeping waters clean 
and aquatic ecosystems healthy. 

Many, if not most, mussel species are in 
trouble, with high extinction rates docu- 
mented, particularly in the last few decades. 


MICHAEL PERKINS/NCWRC 


Brook floater mussels are tagged and ready to be stocked into 
suitable habitat in the Catawba River bypass. 


In North Carolina, 30 of the 48 species 
native to the state are listed as Endangered, 
Threatened or Special Concern. 

“Mussels are important because they 
help keep our waters clean,” said T.R. 
Russ, the lead Commission biologist on 
this project. “Mussels also provide other 
aquatic animals substrate and habitat to 
attach to and are an important food source 
for numerous other critters.” 

The stocking effort was funded by Duke 
Energy's Catawba Wateree-Habitat Enhance- 
ment Program (CWHEP) and State Wild- 
life Grants. The CWHEP is a cooperative 
initiative by Duke Energy, the Commission 
and the South Carolina Department of 
Natural Resources, to provide funding for 
habitat creation, enhancement and protec- 
tion for fish and wildlife adjacent to and in 
the Catawba-Wateree watershed and asso- 
ciated reservoirs. 
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NATURE'S WAYS) ” )) 


How Do Marsh Rabbits Digest 
Nearly Indigestible Food? 


STOMACH 


FOUR CHAMBERED 


written by Clyde Sorenson ree et aaen 


illustrated by Jim Brown 


ABOMASUM RECTICULUM 


MARSH RABBITS, LIKE MOST OTHER RABBITS, ARE PRETTY 
MUCH STRICT HERBIVORES that live off of the tenderest bits of 
a diversity of grasses and other plants, including giant cane, our native 
bamboo. But even in the choicest, most delectable (to a rabbit) parts of 
these plants, most of the energy is tied up in hard-to-digest cellulose. 
Rabbits have a simple, if slightly disgusting, way to harvest additional 
nutrition from the plants they eat. 


RABBIT DIGESTIVE 


Like rabbits, deer and other hooved animals are vegetarians confronted SYSTEM 


with the same basic problem of getting the nutrition locked up in plant 
bodies. They solve this problem with a four-chambered, ruminant stomach 
which contains huge numbers of micro-organisms that have the enzymes 
necessary for breaking down plant tissue and cellulose. 


Rabbits don’t have a four-chambered stomach 
with a huge rumen packed with microbes. But 
they do have an enlarged cecum, which is a 

blind pouch off of the rabbit’s large intestine. 
The rabbit's enlarged cecum functions as a fer- 


—— RUMINANT : Fiilernicrobes that lib i 
ren Tereve Tern mentation vat full of microbes that liberate the 
WHITE-TAILED DEER sugars in cellulose and make other nutrients. 

MARSH , 

aah \ In order to capture all of these newly 


liberated nutrients, rabbits eat soft 
cecal/fecal pellets, allowing the small 
intestine to absorb the sugars, vitamins 
and other substances. 


hs 


CECAL 
PELLETS 


INGESTING CECAL PELLETS 


After the second pass through the rabbit's gut, the water and salts in 
the undigested remains of its food are reabsorbed, and the rabbit 
produces the dry, round pellets that most hunters and naturalists 
recognize. The rabbit's colon can move material both forward and 
backward, regulating the “traffic” between the two types of droppings. 


RABBIT DROPPINGS 
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IN THE JANUARY * FEBRUARY ISSUE 


4 PICTURE THIS 
Wildlife in North Carolina readers take 
center stage as our annual Photo 
Competition headlines one of the 
magazine’s most popular issues of 


the year. 


COLD WATER RESCUE 

Each winter, N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission biologists, partners and 
volunteers rescue and rehabilitate 
juvenile sea turtles stranded on 
beaches following a sudden drop 


in air and water temperatures. 


WILD & TASTY 
Chef Clark Barlowe is back with 
another tasty recipe for you to try 


out at home. 
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